AMONG THE FLORIDA KEYS. 


A SUMMER VACATION ALONG THE CORAL-REEFS OF SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 

By Charles Frederick Holder. 


Chapter XII. 

Early the next mornin", the impromptu camp 
was astir, and, after a swim and an appetizing 
breakfast, at Long John’s suggestion they took 
advantage of a favoring breeze and were soon 
homeward bound. 

“ There’s a friend of yours, Tom,” Eaton called 
out as a large “ Portuguese man-o’-war ” appeared 
off their weather bow. 

‘‘Yes,” said Tom, standing up and holding 
on to the shrouds, “ I know all about him. But 
what is that under him? Luff a little, John, luff 
a little — it’s a turtle, as sure as I’m alive ! ” 

Long John kept the boat up in the wind a trifle, 
and Tom, seizing a large scoop-net, slipped it 
under the physalia and lifted it and a turtle about 
a foot long into the boat. “ That ’s a hawk’s- 
bill,” said Long John. “ Dead, too, is n’t he?” 

“ No,” replied Professor Howard, scraping away 
the blue tentacles. “ His head is completely cov¬ 
ered with the tentacles, but I think he is only 
paralyzed.” 

“ Where’s your oil bottle, John ? ” said Tom. 
“ Here’s another victim, and I sympathize heart¬ 
ily with him, poor fellow ! ” 

Under the vigorous scraping of the knife the 
turtle began to show signs of life. 

“It is only another evidence of the power of 
the physalia,” said the Professor, “that he can 
completely overpower an animal so active as a 
turtle. It probably thought this floating bubble 
something good to eat, and so was caught.” 

“ What a beautiful shell it has! ” said Hall, 
who was rubbing off the covering of green moss. 

“ Yes, this is the tortoise-shell we know so well,” 
said the Professor. “The pointed bill of this 
turtle gives it the name of hawk’s-bill. The scales, 
you see, are much like those of a fish, lapping over 
one another, and entirely unlike those of the green 
turtles and loggerhead turtles which fit one another. 
The tortoise-shell turtles have helped decorate the 
world for centuries. Why, even some of the doors 
in old Roman palaces and villas were covered with 
this costly shell.” 

As they neared the fort, Tom, who was now at 


the helm, steered the boat near the spile that 
marked the buoy; and as they passed by, he laugh¬ 
ingly stepped off upon it and the boat shot on. 

“Now you ’ll have to swim for it! ” said Vail, 
laughing in turn, as he grasped the tiller. 

Tom was rather taken aback at the turn his 
joke had taken, for the fort was a quarter of a 
mile away, and the water was deep nearly all the 
distance. He called to them to come back for 
him, but the boys kept the boat away and there 
he stood, monarch of all he surveyed. Then he 
began preparations to swim ashore. 

“ Say, boys, we’d better go back for him,” said 
Bob Carrington. “ See there ! ” 

In the shoal water on the edge of the channel, 
several large fins were cutting the water, indicating 
the presence of sharks; and Tom was therefore, 
after considerable joking and an unconditional sur¬ 
render, taken on board. 

“ See what you were going to swim into,” said 
Professor Howard, pointing toward the shoal of 
sea-monsters still at play on the top of the water. 

“ Well, I’m glad 1 did n’t try it, that’s a fact I ” 
said Tom. 

“ Boys, why can’t we catch one of those fellows 
for our moat at the fort ? ” asked Bob. 

“Good idea!” said Vail; “can we haul him 
in through the ditch? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Woodbury; “I was looking at 
it yesterday morning.” 

“ It ’s high-tide, too, this noon, and we can 
easily haul him over then,” said Bob. 

“If he should n’t haul you over first, Mr. 
Robert,” said Long John with a smile. 

“Well, we ’ll risk that, — eh, Tom?” replied 
Bob. “ Away we go! ” and the boat was soon 
laid alongside the branch coral that fringed the 
channel. The long coral-hook was thrust into the 
branches of coral instead of lowering the anchor, 
as the hook was easier to handle. 

Tom baited the shark-line with a headless 
grouper, and, swinging it around his head several 
times, launched it out into the blue water. The 
shark had disappeared at the boat’s approach. 

“Now throw over the head and gills,” said 
Long John. Tom tossed them in, and the boys 
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settled down to wait, after seeing that the line 
ran easily through a hole in the cutwater. They 
had been quiet for nearly fifteen minutes, when 
a splashing was heard astern, and some of 
the bait, that had been drifting there, was seen to 
have disappeared. Soon Tom felt a faint jerk at 
the line. “ He *s taken it! he whispered, hoarsely. 

** Oh, that was a crab,” said Bob. 

‘‘No,” said Long John; “sharks bite gently 
at first, and see !— there goes your line.” 

They saw that the line had begun to run slowly 
out. 

“ Stand by the coral-hook,” said Tom, who was 
handling the line. “ I ’ll give him about fifteen 
feet; then, when I give the line a jerk, cast off the 
hook and see that the line is n’t foul. Get your 
knife ready. Bob, and cut the line if it fouls.” 

Woodbury and Hall, taking a firm hold on the 
line, waited until the shark had hauled it taut, 
and then jerked the hook into its jaws with all 
their force, and with so much zeal that Hall, who 
was last on the line, went backward head over 
heels down among the bailers, oars, and bait! 
The astonished shark hesitated a moment, and 
then darted off like a shot, wrenching the line 
from the boys, and making all hands dance about 
to keep clear of it. 

“ Look out for your legs, and keep amidships,” 
cried Bob, taking a turn with the slack. His 
warning came not a moment too soon. The line 
was all out and the boat lunged ahead so suddenly 
that all went down except Tom, who was holding 
to the line in the bow. 

“ It must be a whale ! ” said Bob, picking him¬ 
self up and endeavoring to steady himself. But 
this was no easy thing to do. They were dashing 
up the channel at a terrible pace, the bow half 
under water, and there seemed to be a small tidal 
wave ahead that was not at all pleasant to look at. 

“ Well, it’s strong enough for a whale, whatever 
it is,” said Tom, red in the face from trying to 
keep the line in place. 

“Get back into the stern all of you!” cried 
Hall, “ or he ’ll pull the bow under.” 

“Cut the rope ! ” Bob shouted; “ the pace is too 
quick for me.” 

Suddenly the boat righted and the strain as 
quickly slackened. “ Pshaw, the line ’s broken 
— he’s off now. Is n’t that a shame ! ” said Bob. 

But scarcely had he uttered the words when the 
line stiffened again and ran taut at right angles 
to the boat. 

“ Look out for yourselves! ” cried Tom, as the 
boat careened under the sudden jerk and began to 
fill with water. 

“Get to windward! ” yelled Ramsey, and they 
rushed to the other side just in time to avoid a 


capsize. Now, drawn by its strange steed, the 
boat surged ahead, with her bows buried in the 
foam, straight up the channel towards the fort. 

“ There ! ” said Tom, in a tone of satisfaction, 
“ now we ’re going in the right direction! Haul 
in the slack, boys ”; and then all hands were haul¬ 
ing at the rope, now gaining and now losing as 
the shark broke into a more furious pace. But at 
last they had him in sight — and he was indeed a 
monster. 

Just as the strain was beginning to tell on the 
boys, the other boat, with Long John, Rob Rand, 
and Professor Howard in it, came pulling toward 
them. Tom threw a line as his boat rushed past, 
and now the shark had two boats to tow. 

“ Hold on, boys ! ” shouted the Professor. “ He 
can’t keep this up much longer.” 

Still pulling away on the rope, the boys soon 
brought their boat directly over the shark’s tail. 
“ Now, then,” cried Bob Carrington. “ One, 
two, three,— pull! ” and the boat ran right over 
the shark. Another brisk turn, and they brought 
the fish’s head partly out of water. But he had 
not yet given up. The great scythe-like tail beat 
the water with terrible strokes, and he twisted in 
every possible position in his efforts to free him¬ 
self, showing a white mouthful of serrated teeth 
which he ground and gnashed in a fearful way. 

“ Pass your line astern ! ” shouted Long John, 
“ and then you can tow him in.” 

Unshipping the rope from the notch and quietly 
passing it astern, the boys before long had the 
shark hard and fast behind the boat with his mouth 
held open and partly out of water. 

“ Now, man the oars, boys,” cried Long John, 
“ and pull slowly so as not to drag his mouth under 
and drown him.” 

And, with the floundering shark as a rudder, 
they slowly pulled toward the breakwater. 

It was hard work, and the dinghy was finally 
pressed into service; but after half an hour’s pull¬ 
ing, they reached the bridge that crossed the 
entrance to the outer moat. Scrambling out of 
the boat, they passed the line under the bridge, 
and, crowding upon it, tried to haul him beneath 
it and thus force him into the moat. 

Suddenly the planks, old in the service, cracked, 
gave way, and down they all went! boys, board, 
and scantlings, into the moat, while Bob Carring¬ 
ton, with a cry of startled surprise, fell plump upon 
the back of the equally surprised shark. 

Chapter XIII. 

Probably the shark was the most frightened of 
the party. He floundered and turned, and lashed 
the water into a fury. The water was shallow 
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however, and amid much shouting and uproarious 
laughter, the boys scrambled out of the moat, and 
when the shark had calmed down somewhat, they 
passed the line to the tide-gate and along the wall, 
while Eaton and Ludlow held two large boards for 
a slide. As they gave the word “Ready!” the 
other boys rushed away with the line, and down 
the slide went the shark, floundering into his 
prison. 

With a skillful stroke of his knife. Long John 
cut out the hook, and, relieved of this, the great 
man-eater dashed off with a savage splash. Round 
and round the moat he circled, stirring up the mud 
while his captors cheered themselves hoarse. Then, 
finding himself really a prisoner, he dropped into 
a more moderate pace and sailed up the moat in 
plain view of his delighted conquerors. 

“ He must be twelve feet long ! ” said Vail. 

“Certainly as long as that,” replied Professor 
Howard. “ It *s a good day’s work, boys, and he is 
about as big a shark as you could well expect to 
catch.” 

“ I don’t care to tackle another, right away,” 


“ Get eggs in it, to be sure,” replied Tom. 

“That’s too small,” said Long John; “ this is 
the kind of basket you want,” and he lifted an 
empty barrel into the boat. 

“ Do you expect to get that full ? ” inquired Bob 
Carrington. 

“Twice over,” said John as he shoved off and 
stood down the southeast channel for Bird Key. 
The long shoal that formed this channel was thick 
with coral. It seemed, indeed, a veritable sea- 
garden, with all the gorgeous array of graceful 
fans, and richly tinted gorgonias waving to and 
fro in answer to the gentlest summons of the 
listless tide. 

Numerous crawfish, enjoying their morning 
siesta, raised their spined whips in sudden alarm 
as the dark shadow of the boat crept over them. 
The reef fairly teemed with life, and as the boats 
drifted slowly along, the boys, with faces near the 
water, closely watched this most wonderful of 
nature’s panoramic displays. 

As they neared Bird Key a ceaseless and con¬ 
stantly increasing sound, that grew Anally into an 



said Tom, looking at his blistered hands. “It’s unbroken roar, 
too hard work to make a second attempt pleasant, came from the 
I think we have earned our supper.” moving cloud 

This suggestion was greeted by all the party that hung high 
with a hearty, “That ’s so, Tom,” and they hur- above the Key, 
ried away to the quarters for a raid on Paublo’s and the aston- 
larder. ished boys now 

At daybreak next morning. Long John met the learned its true 
boys as they were turning out, and showed them origin. Birds 
a great mass of birds wheeling and sailing in a were all about, 
dense cloud above Bird Key. Each of the boys and as they 
studied the thousands and thousands of birds drew nearer, 
through the spy-glass, and when all had examined the combined 
and exclaimed, they were ready to agree at once cries made so 
to Long John’s suggestion of an egg-hunt, as their loud a din 

Ash diet was growing monotonous. So, after break- that the 

fast, they hastened to the water, accompanied by the hunters 
Professor, and scrambled into the boats. could only 

“What are you going to do with that?” asked Just hear 

Long John, as Tom Derby tossed a small basket one anoth- 

into the boat. er’s voices. - 
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As they ran in toward shore, some birds flew at 
them with discordant cries as if determined to 
stop them, and then as rapidly retreated to the 
main body. When the boat touched the beach, 
the uproar was indescribable. The birds disputed 
every inch with the boys, flying down upon them 
and darting into their very faces. Suddenly Tom 
gave a loud cry, and the effect was remarkable. 
In an instant there was absolute quiet; not a sound 
was heard, and the great mass came sweeping 
down in silent fear. But the lull was only for an 
instant; then came a confusion worse than the 
former uproar. 

Long John rolled out his barrel, and they all 
started into the brush. The Key was about a 
mile in circumference, and was completely cov¬ 
ered with bay cedars, forming a close bush about 
ten feet high, mingled here and there with patches 
of prickly pear. Under them, on the sand, the 
speckled eggs lay in such quantities that hardly a 
step could be taken without breaking some. 

“ I think we shall have to sweep them up! ” 
said Eaton ; but scarcely had he spoken when an 
egg, dropped by a bird frightened from her nest, 
fell plump upon his head. 

“You *d better use a net,’* laughed Tom, “if 
you are going to take them on the fly.” 

“ I did not think it would rain eggs ! ” said Eaton, 
wiping the yolk from his hat. 

Then the boys dropped on hands and knees and 
piled the eggs in heaps, ready to fill Long John’s 
barrel. The eggs were in little depressions in the 
sand, made by the gulb, and were evidently de¬ 
posited there to be hatched out by the sun. 

Besides the great numbers on the sand, quanti¬ 
ties of almost pure white eggs were found in the 
topmost branches of the brush. These were of 
the noddy — a lovely bird, with dove-like eyes ex¬ 
pressive of gentleness, and plumage quite in keeping 
with its character. Their nests were not hollowed 
out, and the single egg in each appeared to be 
held in place only by the twigs. The egg of a 
noddy is nearly pure white, and the yolk is as yel¬ 
low as that of a hen’s egg, which indeed it much 
resembles in flavor. 

As the boys were inspecting these nests, a shout 
from Professor Howard called them to where he 
stood gazing into a noddy’s nest, upon which was a 
young noddy — a queer, featherless little creature. 
Overhead the pretty mother was wheeling in evi¬ 
dent despair. 

“ Here, boys, is an example of the struggle for 
existence,” said the Professor. 

And such, indeed, it was. The young bird was 
provided with a liberal meal, a large sardine,— 
too large in fact for it to eat,— and, hanging to 
the nest were ten or twelve hermit-crabs, and 


two large red-backed land-crabs. One of these 
latter had the tail of the sardine in its claw, and 
some of the hermits were tugging at its head, 
while the other invaders were crawling around the 
defenseless bird as if deliberating whether or not 
to attack the poor little noddy. Hall gave the 
nest an indignant shake trying to dislodge the 
crabs. “What robbers they are!” said he. 

“ Worse than robbers,” replied the Professor, 
“ for these steal from helpless children.” 

When all the eggs the party could carry had 
been piled up on the sand, the boys strolled down 
to the beach, where Long John had just hauled 
ashore a net full of fine mullets. 

“ If some of you boys will help me to clean ’em,” 
he said, “ 1 ’ll cook you a dinner of fried mullets 
and eggs that ’ll make your mouths water! ” 

The boys needed no further inducement. They 
went to work with a will, the fish were speedily 
cleaned, a big bonfire was soon blazing, and in 
an incredibly short space of time the boys were 
dining royally on hard-boiled noddy-eggs and fried 
mullets. The hard-tack and eggs made delicious 
sandwiches, and all declared that they would not 
have believed that mullets and hard-tack could 
have made so good a meal. 

After the heat of the day had passed. Long John 
put the eggs into his barrel, packing them with 
cedar leaves, and, all being ready, they shoved 
off. 

The Professor proposed a pull around the island 
before heading homeward and, nothing loath, the 
boys rowed through the shallow water and over the 
coral heads toward the boat, while Long John fin¬ 
ished cleaning more mullets for supper. 

“ Here’s an old stager,” said Vail, holding up 
a large crab he had taken from the coral. “ See 
there, he has a regular forest on his back.” 

The crab was certainly well wooded. Sprigs of 
purple and red algae grew from his back, while his 
claws were decked with soft sponges and barnacles, 
and tube-making worms had taken possession of 
some of the joints of his legs. 

“ He’s one of the decorators,” said Professor 
Howard, and taking a small brush, used for clean¬ 
ing shells, he rubbed off all the “ decorations” from 
the astonished crab and dropped it into a small jar 
of water. Some fresh bits of seaweed were then 
thrown into the jar, whereupon the crab very de¬ 
liberately took a sprig of the weed in his claw and 
pressed one end to his mouth. 

“ Now watch him,” said the Professor. 

“ He’s eating it,” said Bob. 

“No, no. Watch him,” the Professor repeated. 

The crab pressed the sprig of weed against his 
mouth for a moment, and then, instead of eating 
it, raised the piece to his back and actually planted 
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will pass by and never think of eating. 

This one in the jar will gradually cover j 

himself with the weed again.” 

And this the crab did, much to the \ 
amusement of the watchers. . 

They made the circuit of Bird Key, now 
wading, now pushing the boat through the 
narrow passages lined with coral growths; 
now jumping ahead and rowing over the 
deeper places; sometimes they stopped to dive 
after some choice shell or coral; and all the time 
the boys were talking over and discussing their 
spoils. 

Having completed the circuit of the Key they 


THE DECORATOR CRAB. 


queen conch, while horse-conch and numerous 
other shells were often found. Eager faces peered 
over the gunwale as the boat drifted along, and 
the moment a shell or a bunch of rare rose-coral 
appeared, two or three ardent naturalists would 
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plunge over and race to the bottom. Whoever 
won, the specimen was soon torn from its home 
and placed in the boat. 

On one occasion a huge sleeping jew-fish was 
started up; its bulky form creating a momentary 
panic among the divers. Planting their feet 
against the bottom, they thrust themselves up to 
the surface as quickly as possible. As seen from 
the boat, the white forms scrambling about, twenty 
or thirty feet below, were an amusing sight. 

The boys could see each other plainly beneath 
the water, even a submarine grin or a wink being 
readily detected. Sometimes their jokes resulted 
in making the boys laugh outright — thus taking 
in mouthfuls of water, bringing about a gen¬ 
eral rush to the surface. In these submarine 
excursions, they often noticed a peculiarity that is 
familiar in the atmosphere. In diving thirty feet, 
strata of different temperatures would be encount¬ 
ered. At the surface, the water would be very 
warm for ten or twelve feet; then the swimmer 
would enter a cold stratum, and going deeper yet 
would reach a warmer area, and emerging again 
from the warm area would, at the very bottom, 
enter into the coldest of all. Even in swimming 
on the surface, cold and warm rivers, so to speak, 
were often met with. 

They found that many fishes were disposed to 
examine a diver from mere curiosity, as if they 
wondered what kind of an animal this was, that 
had so suddenly appeared upon their mountain 
home — for we must remember that the marine 
inhabitants also have hills, valleys, and mountains. 
The dwellers upon the reef were highlanders, 
living far above those in the water a mile away 
and under pressures differing as the air pressures 
differ on high mountains and in valleys, on land. 

One afternoon, the boys had been on a trip 
down the reef, and were returning by Bush Key, 
when Douglas suddenly stood up and pointed to a 
collection of submerged roots that were strewn 
about. “ Look at the angel-fishcs ! he exclaimed, 
and dropping the oars the crew and Professor also 
stood up and saw the greatest assemblage of these 
beautiful creatures they had yet observed. 

The roots were those of the mangrove-trees that 
had been washed out into the bay between Bush 
and Long Key; and in four or five feet of water 
their tangled masses formed excellent homes for 
innumerable small fry. When the boat was pushed 
nearer, the great black roots were seen to fairly 
blossom with these animated flowers. Some were 
yellow, blue, and brown, with eyes of beautiful 
hues, and others, not angel-fishes, were of a most 
intense blue. All darted about with great rapidity, 
and flashed here and there like living gems. From 
every hole and crevice, one or more of these lovely 


forms appeared, attracted by the new-comers, and 
either floated by, gently waving their fins and 
plumes, or gracefully moved up and down in 
front of their homes, their vivid colors showing in 
marked contrast against the somber background. 

“If only we had the seine 1 ” Tom whispered, 
as if fearful of disturbing the living panorama 
before them. 

“Why not go and get it?” suggested Long 
John. 

“ My proposal,” said the Professor, “ is that 
we come out to-night, and draw the seine by moon¬ 
light.” 

This met the views of the boys, the oars were 
resumed, and the boat went rushing through the 
water toward the fort, accompanied by the pet 
pelican that had spied them from afar, and had 
come out expecting its supper. 

The nights on the reef were often almost counter¬ 
parts of the days; and as the party pushed off at 
about eight o’clock carrying the seine piled in a 
great heap in the bow, and with collecting-cans 
stowed in between the seats, the moon was just 
rising over Bush Key, casting a flood of radiance 
all about, and lighting up the sands of Long Key 
until they gleamed like silver, while the phosphor¬ 
escence of the water seemed to vie with it in pro¬ 
ducing wondrous effects of light. Not a sound 
could be heard save the creaking of the oars and 
their monotonous clink in the rowlocks, or an oc¬ 
casional splash from the outer reef followed by a 
thundering splash, telling of some huge fish that 
had tried to leave its native element and had 
fallen heavily back. 

The pull to Bush Key was a short one, and soon 
the boat rounded to, near the mangrove roots. 

“ Now, boys,” said the Professor, “ you must 
be very careful. Don’t rush in too quickly, or you 
will tear the net. Two of you take the end and 
run it out. When we get it all out, we will move 
toward Bush Key beach, some of you tossing out 
the roots.” 

These orders were followed exactly. Vail and 
Carrington leaped overboard, the water being 
about four feet deep, and, taking an end stick of 
the seine, walked or waded away with it, while the 
others paid it out regularly. 

They made a long sweep, so as to surround the 
roots; and when two-thirds of the net had been 
hauled over, Ludlow and Ramsey went overboard 
and drew the other end of the seine toward shore, 
the seine making a semicircle. The Professor and 
Long John now took their places in the water just 
inside the bend of the net, and gave the signal to go 
ahead. 

What a sight it was! The moon was looking 
over the mangroves on the keys, bathing the fish- 
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ermen in its silvery light. Every move or motion 
in the water seemed to cause it to break into 
liquid fire. 

The net came slowly in; the Professor and 
Long John called a halt whenever a root was found. 
Each root was lifted carefully and the occupants 
frightened out of their homes. It was then tossed 
back outside of the floats. Then the signal would 
be again given and the seine taken in until another 
root was met, and so on for an hour or more. The 
ground being now clear the net went rapidly in. 

‘‘ Look at them ! ” cried Carrington, who was 
hauling at the end; angels, snappers, jew-fish, 
and — there *s a shark, too ! ** 

Sure enough, a small shark was in the toils, 
making the water boil and demoralizing the other 
prisoners, who made desperate efforts to escape 
his struggling bulk. This would not do, and, 
seizing a boat-hook, Ramsey dashed in and soon 
had the young man-eater on the hook. He seemed 
to be about three feet and a half long. Ramsey 
lifted him over to the beach, but he soon flopped 
back into the water and escaped. 

The net was now well in shore, and the splash¬ 
ing and beating of innumerable fish commenced. 
One more pull and the finny assemblage was in 
shallow water. The sight of their catch soon 
exhausted the adjectives of even our young enthu¬ 
siasts. 

For there were hundreds and thousands of 
fishes, leaping, splashing, and bounding, one over 
another; angel-fishes in gorgeous tints, brown- 
hued snappers, dripping with the molten gold of 
phosphorescence, yellow grunts making audible 
protests, ugly toad-fish, long gar-fish, rakish bar¬ 
racudas, prickly porcupine-fish, inflating their bal¬ 
loon-like bodies. Over all, creating a noise like 
falling rain, flapped countless mullets, with sides 
gleaming like silver. Besides these, there were 
crawfishes, echinuses, star-fishes, crabs, and oc¬ 
casionally an octopus,—in fact, almost every animal 
to be found on the great reef was represented in 
these mangrove-root communities. 

Now, boys,” said the Professor, when their 
excitement had somewhat abated, ‘‘hold the net 
steady, and remember our rule, not to kill a single 
fish more than we can actually use.” 

The seine was drawn, but the fish were still 
massed in enough water to keep them alive, and 
out of this wonderful collection the young natural¬ 
ists made their selection. Of grunts, snappers, and 
the commoner fishes they had long ago secured 
a good supply, and only the rare forms were taken, 
together with some small specimens that the Pro¬ 
fessor thought new to science. The net was then 
raised, and the affrighted throng released, to swim 
back again to the old roots, and perhaps exchange 
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opinions as to the cause of their remarkable expe¬ 
rience. 

This haul was during the last collecting tour 
made upon the reef. As they reached the Key, 
late at night. Bob met them at the dock, and said 
he reckoned they *d “ better haul the boat inside 
the moat and make things snug.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Woodbury. 

“ Listen,” replied the old seaman. 

The boys stood silent. From far away there 
seemed to come a faint moan, and now they 
noticed, for the first time, that it was clouding up, 
over beyond Loggerhead. 

“ It *s a-goin’ to blow, and to blow hard, too,” 
continued Bob. 

“ The barometer is rushing down as if the bot¬ 
tom had fallen out,” said Eaton, who had gone 
into the office and examined the glass with a 
lighted match. 

“ I don’t need a weather-glass to tell it’s a-goin’ 
to blow,” was Bob’s answer. “ It’s a-comin’, 
sure.” And so it proved. 

The boys secured the boat just in time, and, 
fortunately. Bob had made everything snug out¬ 
side. Very soon after, a terrible squall struck the 
Key, the shrieking and howling of the wind and 
the roar of the water keeping every one awake 
nearly all night. The next morning the gale 
increased; and as the boys struggled up on the 
fort and looked out, they saw a fearful scene. 

The water, so smooth the night before, now 
presented an appalling spectacle, being covered 
by a mass of white foam that was caught by the 
wind and carried high into the air. The sea was 
making a clean breach over Bush Key; many of 
the trees had disappeared, and the lower portion 
of Long Key also was washed away. The wind 
was so powerful that they hardly dared show their 
heads above the wall. Sticks, gravel, and all mova¬ 
ble objects were flying through the air like hail¬ 
stones. The cocoanut-trees had been despoiled 
of their beauty in the night, their leaves had been 
beaten into shapeless whips, and from many the 
foliage was twisted entirely off. 

Later, Raymond, who was looking out of the 
window of a cottage in which they had taken 
refuge for the time, cried out, “ Here comes Bob! ” 
and, sure enough, the old sailor was seen bent 
double, buffeted by the gusts, enveloped in a 
whirlwind of sand, and headed toward the house. 
As he reached the fence, he grasped it and held 
on, beckoning with his arm. As Douglas stepped 
out to meet him, the old fellow shouted, “Ye’d 
better come out o’ that, all hands! ” 

“ What for? ” screamed the boys. 

“It’s a-gittin’ wuss. I never see the like,” 
answered Bob, crawling up the steps; “ and I don’t 
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like the look o’ pointing to the big four¬ 

storied brick building that, still unfinished, stood 
near, towering high above the cottage. 

“ What were you saying ? ” called the Professor, 
who now appeared; and, as Bob repeated the 
warning, he said to the group around him, “ I 
hardly think there is any danger myself, but it is 
always best to take the advice of people w’ho know 
more about such things than we do, so we will 
leave the cottage.” 

A few moments later, the little party were strug¬ 
gling toward the casemates. The wind had in¬ 
creased to a frightful degree, and as they reached 
a clearing midway between the cottage and the 
arches, they had to crouch low to avoid being 
blown over. As they pressed on a fearful gust 
came, and then for an instant a strange lull was 
felt. At an exclamation from Bob, they all turned 
and saw the huge walls of the brick building rock¬ 
ing and trembling. Then, with a wild roar and 
an appalling crash, the mass of stone, mortar, 
brick, and broken beams went down before the 
hurricane, crushing, as if it were pasteboard, the 
cottage which they had just left. From the ruins, 
for a second, rose a great white cloud of dust that 
whirled about like a living thing, and then was 
borne away on the gale. 

The boys were too thankful to say a word, and, 
indeed, amid the roar, they could only look their 
gratitude to Bob, who, always cheerful, responded 
by sundry knowing winks, as much as to say, I 
told you so ! ” 

That hurricane did great damage throughout 
the West Indies. It continued all the afternoon, 
and not until the next morning did the end come, 
and not until then did the young naturalists venture 
out. Theirown quarters were safe; but outside was 
a scene of ruin. The sea had encroached upon the 
island, beaten down the docks, washed away the 
aquarium, and hurled coral-rock in a confused 
mass upon the beach. Amid the wreckage, Car¬ 
rington found a small board bearing the name 
“ Rosetta ” in copper letters, and, hauling it out, 
showed it to the others, who eyed it with sorrow. 
It was all that was left of the boat that had 
carried them so many times over the reef. She 
had been torn from her place during the extreme 
high water and literally ground to pieces, the stem- 
board being all that was left. The hurricane 
caused great devastation in Key West. Its force 
may be understood by this incident: A vessel 
lying at anchor near Havana was blown, without 
sails, across to Key West in an incredibly short 


time, the crew finding themselves, in the morning, 
high and dry on Key West beach. 

The city was flooded, vessels were sunk at the 
wharf, and among these was the schooner “Tortu- 
gas,” upon which our party had often sailed. 

Fortunately none of the specimens were de¬ 
stroyed, as they had been packed in the casemates 
of the fort. 

As they were now without a boat, the Professor 
suggested that it was time for the Journey north. 

“ I have a plan,” he said, “ which I think w^e 
can carry out. It is to go to Key West, and, in¬ 
stead of taking the steamer directly home, as we 
still have three weeks, let us charter a smack and 
skirt the Keys up to Cape Florida, then to Cedar 
Keys, and so home by rail.” 

This plan was enthusiastically received, and it 
is only necessary to say that the programme was 
carried out. Biscayne Bay, where the great Florida 
crocodile is found, was visited. A special trip was 
made to the various mounds built by prehistoric 
Floridians, and finally, about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, a brown and jolly party bade good-bye 
to the little smack at Cedar Keys and were whisked 
away northward on the cars. During the journey, 
which took four days, the boys had an opportunity 
to sum up the practical results of their trip. 

Of its success as a health-giving vacation, their 
faces told the story; and as to information acquired, 
each one had secured better general views upon 
natural history, and even gained more knowledge, 
than a year of text-book study could have pro¬ 
duced. They had become enthusiastic observers 
and collectors, which is the first step to real pro¬ 
gress in the study. Each specimen had been 
taken in its own home, its distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics had been pointed out on the spot, and 
would be remembered; and not only had they 
derived valuable knowledge about the curious 
inhabitants of the submarine w'orld, but they all 
felt that they took a broader view of life. In fact, 
it was evident to all in the party that the per¬ 
sonal observation of natural objects was of the 
greatest value in training the mind; and, above 
all, the evidence of design in all the varied forms 
did not fail to impress our boys with the convic¬ 
tion that there was a directing Intelligence at work 
in the natural world. 

To some of the party this was not the last trip 
to the Land of Sunshine; and it will be many years 
before the recollections and benefits of the trip 
among the Florida Keys will be forgotten by any 
of the young naturalists. 


THK END. 
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